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UNDERSTANDING THE GOOD LIFE 


Eudaimonic Living Involves Well-Doing, 
Not Well-Being 


Kennon M. Sheldon 


Overview 
O “Eudaimonia” is a philosophical concept, derived from the writings of Aristo- 
tle, which concerns the most virtuous, rational, or exemplary ways to live. First 


AuQ45 imported into psychology by Waterman in the 1990s (Waterman, 1990a, 1990b, 
1993), the concept is becoming increasingly popular with positive psychology 
researchers. A November 2016 PsychInfo search on the terms “eudaimonia, 
eudaimonic, eudaemonia, eudaemonic” revealed 4 articles in the 1990s, 92 articles 
in the 2000s, and already 418 articles in the 2010s. A separate search on the terms 
“eudaimonic well-being, eudaimonic happiness, eudaemonic well-being, eudae- 
monic happiness” yielded 0 hits in the 1990s, 49 in the 2000s, and 312 so far in 
the 2010s. Clearly, “eudaimonia” is a growth industry within positive psychology 
and within well-being psychology. But is it growing too fast? 

g Expanding on the observations of other well-being researchers in recent years 

AuQ46 (Diener, 1998; Kashdan, Biswas-Diener, & King, 2008; Kashdan & Steger, 2011; 
King, 2011), this chapter criticizes psychology’s current use of the term “eudai- 
monia,” and in particular, the terms “eudaimonic well-being” and “eudaimonic 
happiness.” I suggest that psychologists have made a serious category mistake in 
linking the concepts of “eudaimonia” and “well-being,” a mistake that Aristo- 
tle himself took great pains to avoid (e.g., in Nicomachean Ethics 1095b13—23; 
1097b1—5; 1098a1—10; 1099a6—25). Eudaimonia, as originally conceived, was not 
a feeling, psychological condition, or type of well-being; rather, the concept referred to 
particular ways of thinking and/or behaving, ways which might subsequently affect 


Note: The study has been funded by the Russian Academic Excellence Project 5-100. 
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or contribute to well-being. I will show that researchers’ failure to make this dis- 
tinction has contributed to erosion in scientific precision, and lost opportunities 
for understanding how positive change actually occurs. 

In making this critique, my hope is not to eliminate the concept of eudai- 
monia from psychological research. Instead I hope to point the way towards a 
more circumscribed (but still very broad) definition of the term, so that it can 
be more usefully applied within temporal process models of positive functioning 


such process model, the “Eudaimonic Activity Model” (EAM; Sheldon, 2013, 
2016). The EAM carefully distinguishes the concept of eudaimonia from the AuQ47 
concept of well-being, by treating well-being as an outcome criterion variable 


and positive personality development. In the latter part of the article I discuss one o 


that reliably results from truly eudaimonic activities, due to the experiential satis- 
factions that those activities bring. I will show that the EAM supplies a potentially 
valuable framework for testing and comparing different eudaimonic theories and 
constructs. 


Problems With the Concept of EWB 


As noted above, there has been exponential growth in usage of the term “eudai- 
monic well-being.” But what does EWB mean, theoretically? Many answers have 
been given to this question, including “living in accordance with one’s daemon 
or true self” (Waterman, 1993); “striving for perfection that represents the realiza- 
tion of one’s true potential” (Ryff, 1995); “having meaning/value/relevance to 
a broader context, personal growth/self-realization/maturity, excellence/ethics/ 
quality, and authenticity/autonomy/integration” (Huta & Waterman, 2014; see 
also Baumeister, this volume); and “being autonomous, competent, and related 
in life” (Ryan & Deci, 2000). As these quotes illustrate, EWB is seemingly an 
umbrella term that can accommodate widely varying conceptions of the fully 
functioning human being, and widely varying conceptions of the nature of the 
good life. 

From an empirical standpoint, the meaning of EWB is even broader and 
more multifarious. Below is just a partial list of measures that have been used 
to operationalize EWB. In some cases these measures are taken singly as meas- 
ures of EWB, whereas in other cases they are combined together to create vari- 
ous aggregate EWB measures. The measures include autonomy, mastery, positive 
relations, purpose, personal growth, and self-acceptance (1.e., psychological well- 
being; Ryff & Keyes, 1995; see also Huppert; Fritz & Lyubomirsky; and Shah, 
this volume); flow, psychological need-satisfaction, and meaning in life (Nel- 
son et al., 2014); self-concordant motivation and elevation (Passmore & Howell, 
2014); vitality, personal growth, life-engagement, and self-determination (Lewis 
et al., 2014); vitality and self-actualization (Thrash, Elliott, Maruskin, & Cassidy, 
2010); and feelings of connectedness to nature (Trigwell et al., 2014). Bauer and Q 
McAdams (2008, 2010) operationalized EWB as Loevingerian ego development AuQ48 
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(for the reader’s information, ego development is scored via content analysis of 
the complexity of participants’ sentence completions). Hansen (2015) operation- 
alized EWB as the combination of meaning in life, vitality, flourishing, and social 
relationships. Kiaei and Reio (2014) operationalized EWB in terms of a 15-item 
“goal aspiration” scale that combines goal-related effort intentions, importance, 
clarity, and inspiration. McMahan and colleagues (McMahan & Estes, 2011; 
McMahan, Dixon, & King, 2013) operationalized EWB in terms of participant’s 
lay theories about well-being, specifically in terms of the extent people endorse 
the mere belief that well-being is a eudaimonic phenomenon. The 21-item Ques- 
tionnaire for Eudaimonic Well-Being (QEWB; Waterman et al., 2010) assesses 
feelings of self-discovery, of fulfilling best potentials, of pursuing excellence, of 

gO having meaning in life, of investing significant effort in something, of being 
involved in life, of having purpose, and being personally expressive (Seaton & 

AuQ49 Beaumont, 2015). The recent Handbook of Eudaimonic Well-Being (Vitterso, 2016) 
has chapters on the following 12 “elements” of EWB: self-actualization, self- 
determination, personal expressiveness, flow, intrinsic motivation, meaningful 
life, flourishing, spirituality (wholeness and holiness), wisdom, positivity, personal 
growth, and individual orientations. 

As these examples illustrate, the category of “eudaimonic well-being con- 
structs” is threatening to become merely synonymous with the category of “posi- 
tive psychology constructs,” a kind of terminological bracket creep (Kashdan & 
Steger, 2011). Figure 8.1 illustrates the resulting situation, in which the concept of 
EWB can contain any and every positive-sounding psychological characteristic. 
The only positive psychology constructs definitely not included in the EWB cat- 
egory are positive mood, life-satisfaction, and (low) negative affect. These are the 
three main components of subjective well-being (SWB), or hedonic well-being 
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FIGURE 8.1 The Ever-Expanding EWB Category 
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(HWB) as it is sometimes labelled. SWB and HWB will be discussed more fully 
in a later section of the chapter. 

Of course there are many non-eudaimonic factors that can have effects on 
well-being. One such factor, illustrated in Figure 8.1, is “pets.” Most people are 
familiar with the Peanuts comic phrase, “Happiness is a warm puppy.’ While we 
might agree with the sentiment, few of us would make the mistake of thinking 
that a warm puppy literally IS happiness; rather, it is a potential cause of happiness, 
among infinite other potential causes of happiness. Although it is easy (in this 
context) to see the mistake made by the “happiness is a warm puppy” phrase, it 
is more difficult to see the mistake when psychological constructs are involved. 
A central contention of this chapter is that those who use the terms “‘eudai- 
monic well-being” or “eudaimonic happiness” are making the “happiness is a 
warm puppy” mistake, and are thereby losing the distinction between the causes of 
happiness, and happiness itself. 

Another problem with this state of affairs is that the EWB umbrella is eas- 
ily extended to cover ideas or constructs that define “the good” in questionable 
ways (e.g., spiritual ideologies demanding annihilation of nonbelievers, cultural 
ideologies extolling possession of a perfect body, or political ideologies justifying 
a permanent underclass). An additional problem is that researchers are faced by an 
ever greater variety of outcome measures to consider including within their costly 
intervention studies. What kind of “well-being” should they measure and try to 
influence—spirituality, wisdom, benevolence, purpose, gratitude, self-regulation, 
ego development? What if they pick the “wrong” kind or kinds of well-being 
to study, according to reviewers of their work—will they have missed the boat? 


Towards a Solution: Definitional Considerations 


Defining Well-Being as Prevailing SWB 


In this section I will examine the definitions and meanings of happiness, well- 
being, and eudaimonia, seeking a plausible way forward. In Merriam-Webster, 
the first definition of well-being is “the state of being happy, healthy, or prosper- 
ous.” The first definition of happiness is “a state of well-being and contentment.” 
The fact that happiness and well-being appear in each other’s definitions suggests 
that they are close synonyms, both referring to a positively valenced feeling or 
state of mind whose content, stability, and duration are unspecified. In research 
psychology, the construct hewing closest to these definitions is SWB (mentioned 
earlier), which typically combines high positive mood, low negative mood, and 
high global life-satisfaction (Busseri, 2015; Diener, 1984, 1994; Sheldon & Elli- 
ott, 1999). SWB reflects the person’s evaluation of his or her own psychological 
feeling-state (Busseri, 2015; Busseri & Sadava, 2011; Diener, 1994), assessed as a 
resting condition of the person at a particular moment in time. This psychological 
state may of course be influenced by people’s prior or current behavioral activity, 
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but the SWB measure makes no direct reference to such activity, a desirable char- 
acteristic as will be shown below. 

In common research practice SWB refers not to momentary emotions or feel- 
ings, but rather, to a prevailing psychological state during a particular period of 
a person’s life—a moving average that can be nudged up or down by the vary- 
ing and changing circumstances people encounter, the various kinds of activi- 
ties in which people engage, and their varying responses to those circumstances 
and activities (Lyubomirsky, Sheldon, & Schkade, 2005; Sheldon & Lyubomirsky, 
2006). Defining happiness as a relatively stable but also somewhat changeable out- 
come state allows for scientific investigation of substantive rather than transitory 
changes in well-being, at the level of individual lives—lives in which people are 
continually trying out various new activities, goals, friends, work-out programs, 
positive psychology interventions, and so on, in the effort to craft enjoyable and 
meaningful lives for themselves. Thus the question arises: “Which of the things 
people do, say, and think, actually succeed in improving their prevailing SWB?” 
(Sheldon, 2004). Perhaps ten sessions at the tanning salon will not do it, but ten 
sessions volunteering at a local shelter would do it (or vice versa)? People conduct 
many such experiments in their lives. 


Defining Eudaimonia as a Type or Aspect of Conative Activity 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica notes that for Aristotle, “eudaimonia was not a state 
of mind consequent on or accompanying certain activities but is a name for these 
activities themselves.“ What is eudaimonia?’ is then the same question as “What are 
the best activities of which man is capable?’” This passage clearly shows that Aris- 
totle did not define eudaimonia as a positive feeling or state of mind, as in the dic- 
tionary and operational definitions of well-being above; rather, eudaimonia refers 
to activity, specifically, activities that are known (or shown) to be rational, virtuous, 
ethical, or otherwise commendable (see also Fiedler & Arslan, this volume). The 
term “activity” here refers to people’s values, orientations, motivations, goals, and 
behaviors (Huta & Waterman, 2014), all of which are expressions of people’s 
answers to Socrates’ perennial question: “How shall we live?” This activity-based 
conception of eudaimonia clearly distinguishes it from feeling-based conceptions 
of well-being, which, again, involve emotional or evaluative states assessed as a 
resting condition of a person at a particular moment or period in time. 

This conception of eudaimonia also fits well with the classical distinction 
go between the cognitive, affective, and conative components of the human mind 
AuQ50 (Huitt & Cain, 2005; Little, 1999; Meyer, Chabot, & Carlsmith, 1997; Tallon, 

1997). According to Meyer et al. (1997, p. 31), 


Conation (or motivation) includes components that propel or move the 
organism such as the hunger drive or the need for achievement. In con- 
trast the affect group—in particular, emotion—includes basic feelings such 
as anger and happiness along with the mental programs for emotional 
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facial expressions. The cognition group—thought-related processes and 
mechanisms—includes elements such as working memory, judgment, and 


reasoning. 


In these terms, eudaimonia is a conative concept, specifically attempting to address 
the “quality” of what the person is doing, or trying to do. In contrast, “well-being” 
is a construct that is primarily affective and evaluative in nature, concerning how 
the person feels. Meyer et al. (1997) insisted that clear distinctions should be 
maintained between these three components of the mind, in order to promote 
greater theoretical development and integration. Unfortunately the term EWB 
does the exact opposite, conflating affective, cognitive, and conative facets of the 
mind. In my view, eudaimonia is something that is done, not felt; in contrast, 
well-being is something that is felt, not done. This difference is important, because 
it means that the two types of concept are relevant at different phases of a dynamic 
behavioral process, in which motivated behaviors lead to experiential outcomes, 
which reinforce or fail to reinforce those behaviors, leading to further behaviors, 
and so on (Carver & Scheier, 1981; Sheldon, 2011). 

Figure 8.2 illustrates a different approach for well-being and positive psychol- 
ogy researchers, in which the concept of well-being is restricted to SWB, and 
positive activity-based concepts are considered to be “eudaimonic factors,” rather 
than “aspects of EWB.” Figure 8.2 also shows that eudaimonic factors and SWB 
could both be considered as aspects of a broader category of “Flourishing,” if 
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FIGURE 8.2 Distinguishing Eudaimonic Factors From Subjective Well-Being, as 
Aspects of Flourishing 
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AuQ51 desired (as suggested by Keyes et al., 2002; see also Huppert, this volume). After 
all, they are both attempts to understand the high-functioning human being, and 
eudaimonic and SWB measures tend to share much overlapping variance (Keyes 
et al., 2002). 


Subjective Well-Being as an Unbiased Metric for 
Evaluating the Eudaimonic Quality of Activity 


Is there an objective, value-free way to evaluate the happiness-relevant “quality” of 
an activity? In this section, I will further describe the properties of SWB and dis- 
cuss several possible advantages of using it as a primary definition and measure of 
well-being. In the section after that, I will present the Eudaimonic Activity Model 
(EAM), which takes advantage of these properties to provide a general model for 
testing eudaimonic theories. Then in the final section of the chapter I will con- 
sider further problems in the EWB literature, and show how the EAM handles or 
resolves these problems. 


Advantages of Adopting SWB as a Primary 
Measure of Well-Being and Thriving 


1. SWB Is a Good Indicator of the Overall State 
of the Personality System 


SWB provides a reasonably accurate readout of the current prevailing state of 
the person’s emotional-evaluative system. Right now, in this particular period of 
his or her life, is the person cheerful, engaged, and satisfied—or is he or she sad, 
angry, and dissatisfied? Such feelings are biologically grounded, to be point of 
being hard-wired into the facial musculature (Keltner, 2009; see also von Hip- 
pel & Gonsalkorale, this volume). Of course SWB as measured by self-report is 
necessarily subjective, but this does not mean it is just a “feel good” state with few 
g consequences; on the contrary, SWB predicts a wide variety of positive outcomes 
including greater job success, physical health, marital longevity, and even lifespan 
AuQ52 duration (Lyubomirsky, King, & Diener, 2005; Myers, 2000). For example, the 
well-known nuns study (Danner, Snowdon, & Friesen, 2001) found that positive 
affect, as coded from the diaries of young nuns in their 20s, predicted the nun’s 
survival (or failure to survive) into their 80s and 90s (see also Fredrickson, this 


volume). 


2. SWB Is Reasonably Unitary and Economical 


Researchers working with measures of mood and life-satisfaction typically find 
that they form a single factor, upon which negative affect loads negatively. Still, the 
three components can be kept separate for some purposes, to derive more detailed 
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information (Busseri, 2015; Busseri & Sadava, 2011). For example, perhaps some 
interventions work primarily by reducing negative affect, and other interventions 
work primarily by increasing positive affect; this could be important information 
(van Zyl & Rothman, 2014). Overall, the construct of SWB gives researchers a 
relatively simple and easily administered measure of emotional health that can be 
used to compare the effects of the wide variety of different attitudes, activities, and 
practices that humans may adopt. This recommendation does not limit the com- 
plexity of our theories of well-being, nor does it preclude construing eudaimonic 
constructs as outcomes, rather than as predictors; nor am I saying that researchers 
should only use SWB as an outcome. Instead, I am suggesting that SWB might 
form the core of a standardized well-being assessment, with additional outcome 
variables such as performance, social adjustment, or physical health being identi- 
fied and included based on the researcher’s goals. 


3. SWB Is Relatively Unbiased Because It Is Mostly 
Free of Psychosocial Content 


As researchers try to conceptualize and compare the various ways that humans 
think, feel, behave, and live, their concepts and measures inevitably contain what 
I will call “psychosocial content.” Psychosocial content refers to the world of 
semantic and thematic concepts within which human beings live their lives— 
what Karl Popper (1978) termed World 2, the world of mental objects and men- 
tal events. Psychosocial content can be seen not only in people’s minds, but also 
in the terminology of our psychological theories, as they name and explain the 
various possible causes of experience and behavior. Psychosocial content can also 
be seen in various philosophies of life, including eudaimonic philosophies, as 
these philosophies lay claim to identify the “best” goals, attitudes, practices, and so 
forth for people to engage in. Psychosocial content always comes within networks 
of implications, associations, and connotations, including both meanings that are 
shared across the globe and meanings that can be highly idiosyncratic to individu- 
als and/or to the linguistic or cultural groups to which they belong. 
For example, Levontina and Zalizniak (2001) noted that 


the difference between the Russian sčastliv, scast’e and the English words 
happy or happiness, is so great that it makes one doubt whether it is right 
to regard these words as translation equivalents ... unlike the English word 
happiness which denotes an everyday emotion, the Russian word “schastye” 
refers to an existential ideal. 


(p. 297) 
It seems there is more psychosocial content bound up with the Russian concep- 


tion of happiness than in the English conception, content having to do with pre- 
scriptive ideals for living. Thus, Americans and Russians might have very different 
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concepts in mind when rating their “happiness,” making it impossible to mean- 
ingfully compare their scores. 
= If well-being is conceptualized primarily as SWB, however, then the situation 
AuQ53 is much simplified. The PANAS contains single mood adjectives that reference 
relatively universal emotional states, backed by biological processes (i.e., excited, 
afraid, ashamed), adjectives that are easy to translate and back-translate across dif- 
ferent languages and cultural settings. Ratings on the Satisfaction With Life Scale 
(SWLS; Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985) are also relatively free of psy- 
chosocial content, but in a different way: The referent, the participant’s overall 
level of “satisfaction,” is quite abstract (e.g.,“I am satisfied with my life” ;“My life is 
close to my ideal”). This abstraction entails that measures of global life-satisfaction 
contain no hints concerning what factors may have brought about the referenced 
degree of satisfaction; the items are uncontaminated with psychosocial content. 
Returning to the English/Russian difference: If researchers were to define 
well-being as SWB, this would simplify and standardize the definition of well- 
being, and would facilitate comparison of the effects of the two cultural systems 
upon their citizens. Perhaps Russians are lower in SWB, because their culture 
impresses an unattainable ideal of happiness upon them? Or perhaps Russians are 
instead higher in SWB, because of the inspirational effects of these existential ide- 
als? Such hypotheses and processes can be tested. 


4. SWB Already Distinguishes Between Eudaimonic 
and Non-Eudaimonic Ways of Valuing and Living 


In the last 25 years, constructs associated with hedonism (i.e., materialism, narcis- 
sism, Machiavellianism) have been found to be negatively associated with SWB, 
rather than positively associated (Kasser, 2002; Crocker & Canevello, 2012). In 

o contrast, constructs associated with eudaimonia (i.e., purpose, gratitude, forgive- 

AuQ54 ness) are typically positively associated with SWB (Vitterso, 2016). Thus, when 
purportedly “eudaimonic” (virtuous, commendable) and “hedonic” (self-centered, 
interpersonally corrosive) ways of living are compared to each other as predictors, 
SWB is already sufficient to distinguish between them. This means that research- 
ers may not need to invent any additional measures of well-being in order to 
make the distinctions they want to make; SWB suffices to distinguish between 
eudaimonic and non-eudaimonic living. 


5. SWB Thus Provides a Criterion for Comparing 
and Winnowing Eudaimonic Theories 


Different models or theories of EWB propose varying numbers of basic elements 
of EWB. For example, Seligman’s PERMA model (Seligman, 2011) focuses on 
five: positive emotions, engagement, positive relationships, meaning, and accom- 
plishment. Ryff’s PWB (Psychological Well-Being) model (Ryff & Keyes, 1995) 
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focuses on six: mastery, positive relationships, personal growth, purpose, self- o 
acceptance, and autonomy. Vitterso’s edited (2016) EWB book has chapters for 12 AuQ55 
different elements of EWB, including self-actualization, self-determination, per- 
sonal expressiveness, flow, intrinsic motivation, meaningful life, flourishing, spir- 
ituality, wisdom, positivity, personal growth, and individual orientations. Chapters 
in this book illustrate a number of additional possible conceptualizations and defi- 
nitions of EWB (see, for example, Fiedler & Arslan; Huppert; Gable; Fredrickson; 
Shah) Considering these lists together raises questions. Which set of elements, if 
any, is correct? If no single list is correct in its entirety, which particular elements 
within the sets, if any, belong on a “final” list? Perhaps the ones that appear most 
frequently across the different sets? (For example, “meaning” made many lists 
above.) But this would seem to reduce the search for the core features of eudai- 
monic living to a popularity contest among theorists. 

The solution advocated here is to test the multifarious members of these dif- 
ferent sets, to determine which elements in the sets may be more or less impor- 
tant than others. Perhaps some eudaimonic-sounding concepts do not actually 
help people to thrive—how will we know unless we test them? But how can we 
test and compare them? Again, SWB can provide a relevant comparison stand- 
ard, allowing any and all purportedly eudaimonic contents, activities, practices, 
traits, contexts, interventions, or organizational/cultural styles to be compared as 
to whether they help create positive mental states. 

Note—just because SWB can be used as a criterion variable (amongst other 
criteria a researcher might choose) does not mean that SWB is an ultimate virtue, 
or that SWB should be the true goal of all striving. SWB is a convenient outcome 
that seems to result from “right activity.’ As King (2011) eloquently put it, “What 
stronger argument could there be for the central role of happiness . . . than evi- 
dence that this variable (‘plain old happiness’) tracks the engagement of our better 
natures?” (p. 441). But again, that does not mean that people should pursue SWB 
directly—that would mistake the symptom for the cause (Sheldon, Corcoran, & 
Prentice, 2017), would go against Aristotle’s recommendation to pursue virtue 
not happiness, and likely would not work anyway (van Zyl & Rothman, 2014). 


The Temptation to Expand the Conception of Well-Being 


Why do researchers feel that additional measures or conceptions of well-being 
are needed, in addition to SWB? There appear to be several reasons. First, there 
is a fear that SWB misses something important—intuition tells us that “there 
must be more to a good life than just positive mood and satisfaction.” Indeed, this 
intuition likely explains much of the appeal of Ryff’s Psychological Well-Being 
model (PWB; Ryff, 1989; Ryff & Keyes, 1995) when it first appeared: The model 
promised to deliver a more nuanced, complex understanding of well-being than 
what existed before. And in fact, the intuition is correct: There is much more to a 
good life besides SWB; as noted above, SWB is not what people should strive for. 
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However, in the Aristotelian view, these additional features of a good life are not 
additional features of well-being, because they involve well-doing, not well-being; 
they are conative processes, not affective processes. 

A second reason for some researchers’ desire to define well-being as involv- 
ing something more than SWB is what might be called the “myth of the happy 
hedonist.” Believers in this myth feel sure that the world is full of pleasure-seeking, 
self-centered people who are happier than they should be. Truly virtuous people, 
in this view, are the ones for whom happiness does not matter; perhaps they even 
entirely sacrifice their happiness for great causes. Taken to its logical extreme, 
the myth suggests that measures of eudaimonic living should be negatively, not 
positively, associated with SWB! Again, however, research during the last 20 years 
has amply demonstrated that people who are more narcissistic, materialistic, self- 
centered, and pleasure-centered are (on average) less happy, not more happy, than 
the rest of us (Crocker & Canevello, 2012; Kasser, 2002; Sheldon, 2014; see also 
Fiedler & Arslan, this volume). Their relationships are not healthy and their per- 
sonal growth is stalled; their hedonism is an overcompensation for an unfulfilling 
life (Kasser, 2002; Vansteenkiste & Ryan, 2013). 

Yet a third reason the field searches for a different thriving indicator than SWB 
is because of the misleading equation of SWB with “hedonic” well-being (HWB). 
A recent search (November 23, 2016) yielded 283 research articles comparing the 
effects of various interventions, social contexts, or personal practices upon both 
“hedonic” and “eudaimonic” well-being (Kopperud & Vitterso, 2008). In these 
articles, HWB (theoretically involving self-indulgence and pleasure) is construed 
as a less desirable or commendable form of well-being than EWB (theoretically 
involving virtuous living and self-actualization strivings; see Vitterso, 2013). Very 
frequently, however, SWB serves as the measure of hedonic well-being, because 
of SWB’s reference to positive relative to negative emotions (Church et al., 2014; 
Nelson, Fuller, Choi, & Lyubomirsky, 2014; Ryff & Singer, 2008; Ryff, 2014). 
However, as discussed above, SWB is actually predicted by virtuous, eudaimonic 
activity, not by pleasure- and self-centered activity. Hedonic well-being (HWB) 
may well be worth studying, but if so, it needs to be defined and measured in ways 
more commensurate with its connotations of excess, imbalance, and immaturity. 
I suggest that the concept of HWB should not be operationalized via the SWB 
measure, because it taints the concept of SWB with content and properties that it 
does not actually possess. 


The Eudaimonic Activity Model 


The foregoing reasoning suggests a specific heuristic for testing eudaimonic theo- 
ries, which can resolve many of the problems discussed above: the “Eudaimonic 
Activity Model” (EAM). The simplest version of the EAM is depicted below: 


Eudaimonic Activities —> SWB 
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The EAM is based on the assumption that peoples’ activities yield experiential 
results that may or may not bring SWB, and that (actual) eudaimonic activities 
tend to be the ones that really do bring SWB. In my own longitudinal research 
I have employed the EAM model to study the SWB changes induced by varying g 
types of personal goal pursuits (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Sheldon & Kasser, 1998),  AuQ56 
varying happiness strategies (Sheldon & Lyubomirsky, 2006, 2012), varying value AuQ57 
types (Sheldon, 2005; Sheldon, Arndt, & Houser-Marko, 2003), varying role iden- g 
tities and identity characteristics (Sheldon, Gunz, & Schachtman, 2012; Sheldon, 
Ryan, Rawsthorne, & Ilardi, 1997), and varying types of goal-motive match- 
ing (Sheldon & Cooper, 2008; Sheldon & Schuler, 2011). Many other research- 
ers have pursued a similar strategy of treating SWB as a criterion variable for 
evaluating the effectiveness of particular traits, virtues, or activities (Kahneman, 
Diener, & Schwartz, 1999; Ryan et al., 2008; see also Huppert; Gable; and Fritz & AuQ58 
Lyubomirsky, this volume). Although it is possible to think of some eudaimonic 
activities that might not be associated with well-being (e.g., self-control, self- 
denial, self-sacrifice), it should still be the case that these activities do produce 
SWB in the long term. In contrast, any purportedly eudaimonic activity that 
reduces a person’s SWB, in both the short and long term, should be viewed with 
suspicion. 


What About Outcome Experiences 
That Have Psychosocial Content? 


Readers may have noticed that the boundary between conative activities (values, 
orientations, motivations, goals, and behaviors) and well-being (affective and eval- 
uative outcomes) is not always as clear as I have portrayed. Again, I have suggested 
that conative constructs always come with psychosocial content, while SWB does 
not. However, there are many positive experiential constructs that are not neces- 
sarily conative, which do come with psychosocial content—occupying an inter- 
mediate zone between intentional activity and evaluative/emotional reactions. 
Carol Ryff’s six PWB subscales—autonomy, mastery, positive relations, personal 
growth, purpose, and self-acceptance—are a case in point (Ryff & Keyes, 1995). 

I suggest that like SWB, the PWB scales should also be treated as readouts of 
the psychological health of the person, with each aspect of PWB having a nar- 
rower and more specific content focus compared to SWB, and with each aspect 
perhaps helping to produce SWB. Of course, the six PWB constructs are not 
really narrow; Ryff (1989) distilled them from a comprehensive analysis of the 
entire mental health literature. Still, from the EAM perspective, none of the six 
types of PWB are well-being itself; instead, they are important categories of satis- 
fying experiences that may potentially cause SWB. 

One benefit of recognizing an intermediate category of “satisfying experi- 
ences” is that it can help us to explain why certain eudaimonic activities pro- 
duce SWB: namely, because those behaviors bring people rich and rewarding 
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experiences, which both reinforce the behaviors and produce well-being. Self- 
determination theory (SDT; Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000) makes extensive use of 
this idea. As noted above, SDT says that all human beings have basic psychological 
needs for three specific types of satisfying experiences: autonomy, competence, 
and relatedness. When people’s needs are satisfied, they are enabled to experi- 
ence wholeness, health, and happiness (Deci & Ryan, 2000). In my own research, 
psychological need-satisfaction has been shown to mediate the SWB effects of 
achieving self-concordant versus less concordant goals (Sheldon & Elliott, 1999), 
the SWB effects of having balanced versus unbalanced time apportionments across 
AuQ59 the day (Sheldon, Cummins, & Khamble, 2012), the SWB effects of having one’s 
“social character” traits be consistent with one’s “unguarded self” traits (Sheldon 
et al., 2012), the SWB effects of attending a student-centered compared to a tra- 
ditional law school (Sheldon & Krieger, 2007), the SWB effects of being assigned 
to pursue motive-congruent (Sheldon & Schuler, 2011) or need-congruent goals 
(Sheldon, Abad, Ferguson, Gunz, Houser-Marko, Nichols, & Lyubomirsky, 2010) 
rather than alternative goals, and the SWB effects of being exposed to need- 
supportive versus unsupportive instructional styles in a game-learning context 


(Sheldon & Filak, 2008). 


The Full Eudaimonic Activity Model 


The above reasoning leads to the full EAM, depicted below. 
Eudaimonic Activities —> Satisfying Experiences —> SWB 


This is a very simple but abstract model that acknowledges that people have 
a wide variety of choices they can make regarding what to do, who to associate 
with, and what to think and believe in their conative life. The chief advantage of 
making wise (i.e., truly eudaimonic) choices, according to the model, is that such 
choices will bring many satisfying experiences, which in turn will tend to bring 
happiness and satisfaction, that is, SWB. As noted above, the EAM also implies that 
people should not pursue SWB directly (Sheldon et al., 2017). Since SWB is rela- 
tively content free, it is very difficult to forecast or predict in advance what will 
bring positive feelings and satisfaction (Gilbert, 2006; Wilson & Gilbert, 2005). 
Instead, as discussed earlier, people should pursue “the best activities of which 
they are capable” (i.e., eudaimonia). People will know that they are succeeding 
at this when they start to feel deep satisfactions in life. In Keltner’s memorable 
(2009) book title, humans are “born to be good.’ This means that people are born 
to feel good (i.e., to feel SWB) when they are good (i.e., when they behave eudai- 
monically). We receive emotional rewards when we strive for our best. Notably, 
the EAM is conceptually similar to the general model of well-being presented 
by Fritz and Lyubomirsky (this volume), in which various behaviors can poten- 
tially produce gains in happiness or well-being, as mediated by various types of 
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high-quality experiences. One difference is that Fritz and Lyubomirsky’s model 
applies more to positive psychology interventions than to motivated activity, and 
it does not contain the EAM’s assumption that only activities that are beneficial 
for personality development are likely to produce happiness boosts. 

Figure 8.3 contains an updated version of Figure 8.2, which distinguishes 
three aspects of flourishing, not just two. It does this by splitting the “eudaimonic 
factors” category into two categories: eudaimonic practices and satisfying psy- 
chosocial experiences. The satisfying experiences category (Sheldon et al., 2001) 
potentially contains the three proposed needs of SDT (autonomy, competence, 
relatedness), as well as Ryff and Keyes’ six PWB constructs, as well as other seem- 
ingly important experiences such as awe, meaning, or inspiration, which still need 
to be evaluated in comparison to one another. Figure 8.3 also contains three 
arrows that depict the full dynamic process model posited by the EAM, illustrat- 
ing a “virtuous cycle” effect in which, if people can get themselves to behave in 
eudaimonic ways, they will have satisfying experiences (lower arrow), which will 
both reinforce the original behaviors (upper arrow), and bring SWB as an out- 
come (right arrow), which will support further eudaimonic practices. 

Importantly, the EAM in some respects merely formalizes a suggestion made 
by Ryan, Huta, and Deci (2008). Ryan et al. (2008) argued that there are four AuQ60 
aspects of eudaimonic living: self-determined motivation, intrinsic value orienta- © AUQ61 
tion, the practice of mindful self-awareness, and psychological need-satisfaction. 
Furthermore, Ryan et al. (2008) suggested that psychological need-satisfaction O 
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is best construed as a mediator, which can explain the effects of the other three 
aspects of eudaimonia upon positive outcomes such as SWB or physical health. 
The EAM fully accepts this suggestion but does not restrict the category of eudai- 
monic activities to only self-determined motivation, intrinsic value orientation, 
and mindful self-awareness; other eudaimonic constructs besides the three could 
be proposed and tested. 


How the Eudaimonic Activity Model Can Help Solve 
Other Problems in the EWB Literature 


In sum, there are a variety of problems with the concept of eudaimonic well- 
being, problems which seem to have confused researchers and unduly compli- 
cated our understanding of well-being. These problems include a) the problem 
of mixing up two different aspects of the human mind (conation and affect), and 
the consequent problem of confusing prescribable behaviors with the experiential 
results of those behaviors; b) the problem of profound disagreements within the 
field concerning the definition and measurement of well-being; c) the problem of 
over-proliferation of eudaimonic theories and constructs, without sufficient win- 
nowing and comparative testing; and d) the problem of value and confirmation 
bias in positive psychology research and eudaimonia research. The EAM addresses 
all of these issues, by a) clearly distinguishing between three types of construct— 
conative activities, satisfying psychosocial experiences, and SWB; b) defining 
well-being primarily as SWB, thereby preventing contamination of an important 
criterion variable by the very practices which may produce (or not produce) 
that criterion; c) providing a powerful process model framework that can afford 
comparative evaluation and explanation of new eudaimonic concepts and meas- 
ures; and d) promoting a norm in which eudaimonic theories are expected to be 
tested as producers of agreed-upon measures of psychological health, in the same 
way that medical prescriptions are efficacy-tested by their effects on agreed-upon 
measures of physical health. 


Conclusion 


In 2009, in their response to Kashdan, Biswas-Diener, and King’s (2008) arti- 
cle criticizing the EWB construct, Ryan and Huta (2009) argued in favor of 
retaining the concept of EWB. They suggested that it is premature to confine 
well-being to SWB alone, and asserted that it would be more generative for the 
field to further explore the implications of the EWB concept. My survey of 
the recent literature suggests that EWB has failed the test: It is making the situ- 
ation more confusing rather than less confusing. However, there is a relatively 
simple solution to the problem. Namely, reconceptualize EWB constructs not as 
forms of well-being, but rather, as either “eudaimonic activity” constructs, which 
can potentially bring satisfying experiences and thus SWB, or as “satisfying 
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experience” constructs, which can potentially reinforce eudaimonic activities 
and mediate their effects upon SWB. I suggest that this reconceptualization 
could allow the field to make swift new progress concerning many important 
questions and surmount considerable confusion in the process. Failing this, the 
field of positive psychology might continue to be a marketing competition as 
much as a scientific competition, in which the incentives sometimes favor murk- 
iness over clarity. 

Although I have painted the picture in somewhat dire terms, in truth, there is 
more agreement than disagreement here. All eudaimonia researchers would agree 
that an essential aspect of human nature is people’s quest to find better ways to 
live, so that they, and those around them, can thrive to the maximal extent. And 
all researchers would agree that some forms of activity and ways of living are 
more self-centered and short-sighted and unlikely to be as fulfilling as other, more 
eudaimonic ways of living. The only problem is that eudaimonia researchers have 
gone somewhat astray by focusing on distinguishing eudaimonic well-being from 
“mere” SWB, rather than focusing on distinguishing eudaimonic activity from 
less eudaimonic activity. Instead of battling SWB, eudaimonia researchers might 
instead use SWB as one of the most powerful tools for validating their theories 
of right action. 
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